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of the study consists of the country studies, wherever possible 
teachers were divided into 3 groups according to level: (1) senior 

level teachers, consisting of ordinary and extraordinary professors! 
(2) junior level teachers, consisting of assistant lecturers, 
teaching assistants and auxiliaries, and other university staff of 
the same level; and (3) middle- level teachers or teachers that come 
between the 2 groups above, such as lecturers. Further distinctions 
were made where possible between university and nonuniversity higher 
education and fields of study, student-teacher ratios are given in 
the country studies whenever they are significant, and each country 
study concludes with a short summary of the essential features 
relating to that country. Part 2 is a consolidated summary of Part 1, 
and attempts to make an international comparison to discover features 
common to all countries and those peculiar to some of them, (HS) 
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DEFACE 



In preparation for the Conference on Policies for Educational Growth, organised by the 
OECD in Paris from ord to 5th June, 197Q, si set of Background Studies was drawn up, dealing 
with various aspects of the development of education systems over the last ten or fifteen 
years. The question of the resources, both human and material , allocated to education, and 
the use made of them, was the subject of a number of Background Studies, one of which dealt 
more particularly with Teac hin g Staff and Educational, Expansion in OECD Member Countries 
since 1950 , 

Data, both quantitative and qualitative, were available for primary and secondary edu- 
cation in the seven volumes of monographs published in 1968 and 1969, in the aeries of docu- 
ment s Study cm Teacher s and the consolidated report on the series 5 Training, Recruitment and 
Utilisation of Primary and Secondary School, Teachers (to be published shortly). On the other 
hand, no study had been made - even quantitatively - of the recent trend of teaching staff 
in higher education. 

In order to make the Background Study cited above as exhaustive as possible, the 
Secretariat decided to carry out an ancillary study on Quantitative Trends In Teaching Staff 
in Hig her .Education , Following the pattern of the earlier studies on primary and secondary 
teachers, this survey takes the form of individual country studies, followed by a short con- 
solidated report, but all combined in a single volume* Unlike the studies on primary and 
secondary school teachers previously published, however, the present study on higher educa- 
tion deals with quantitative trends only and not with qualitative trends* 

As will be seen below, nearly all OECD Member countries checked and completed the 
statistics compiled by the Secretariat, It was in view of the fact that this work, undertaken 
at international level for the first time, vary largely met the same concerns which had led 
to the publication of the earlier volumes on primary and secondary education, that the 
Secretariat decided to publish it in the same series* It goes without saying that the reading 
of this study could very usefully be supplemented, on the quantitative trend of student 
enrolments, by the Secretariat studies on The Development; of Higher Education* 1950-1467 . 
Country Statistics (OECD, Paris, 1970) and on The Development of Higher Education. 1950-1967 , 
Analytical Report (to be published shortly)* 

This study on Quantitative Trends In Teaching Staff in Higher iMu.cat ion has been com- 
piled by the Secretariat* It has been drafted by Madame Marie-Louise Raissis, Consultant to 
the Directorate for Scientific Affairs in co-operation with Mr, Pierre Laderriere, of the 
same Directorate, 



FOREWORD 



This study of quantitatiye trends in teaching staff in higher education consists of a 
series of country studies followed "by a consolidated report# 

To ensure the maximum precision, the basic statistics were submit ted for cheeking to 
the authorities of the countries concerned * The country studies were supplemented, and where 
necessary amended, in the light of answers to a series of M complementary questions 11 sent out 
to the national authorities# 

To make it easier to assess the significance of changes in numbers of teachers, the 
corresponding changes in the numbers of students were also studied# The research done 
consisted, in the main, of the collection of statistics for the period 1950-1965 * and a 
critical examination of the data obtained. 
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Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada 

Denmark 

Spain 

United States 

France 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
United Kingdom 

Sweden 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia 



National authorities who checked the 
statistical data a nd su hm i tt ed replies 
to the "complementary questions" sent out 
by OECD 

Secretariat or the Standing Conference of Ministers of Education 
of the Daender of the Federal German Republic* 

Ministry of Education - Department for University Affairs* 

General Secretariat for Science Policy Programm tug , Prime 
Minister's Office* 

National Statistics Office — Education Division* 

Ministry of Education. 

Ministry Of Education and Science, 

Institute for international Studies — International Education 
Service = Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 

Ministry of Education - General Directorate of Higher Education, 

Social Policies Directorate — General Directorate I — Ministry 
of Co-ordination, 

Ministry of Education - Scientific Affairs Inspectorate - Higher 
Education Directorate, 

Ministry of Education - Secretariat - Research Division, 

Ministry of Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

Central Bureau of Statistics — Department of Education, 

Portuguese Delegation to the OECD, 

Great Britain: Department of Education and Science, 

Northern Ireland: Ministry of Education, 

Budget and Planning Secretariat - Ministry of Education* 

Social Planning Department, 

Federal Council for Education and Culture, 



GE NE RAL INTRODUCTION 



The following is a description of the general plan of the study* and the difficulties 
and limitations encountered in carrying it out* 

A # TBS PLAN OF THE STUDY 

P art I consists of the country studies. Wherever possible teachers were divided into 
three groups according to levels^' 

- senior level teachers (SL), consisting of ordinary and extraordinary prof aeeore; ^ ^ 

- junior level teachers (JL): assistant lecturero, teaching assistants and auxiliaries 
and other university staff of the sane level; 

- middle level teachers (ML ) t teachers coming between the two groups above, such 
as lecturers (charges de cours, maxtres de oonfersnoe f etc.). 

Where the available statistics allowed, further distinctions were made between univer- 
sity type and non-university type higher education^ ^ on the one hand, and fields of study 
according to the Glassification suggested by the OECD in Methods and Statistical Need a for 
Educational, Flamilril 4 * . i.e.s 

Pure sciences 

Architecture 

Technology 

Agriculture 

Medical sciences 

Humanities 

Education 

Pine arts 

Law 

Social sciences 
Other. 



(l) One of the main reference works used was "Structure of University Staff" ( Education in 
Burp-pe . series 1, higher education and research, Ho. 3 . published by the Council of 
Europe in 1966), " 



( 2 ) 



Other reference works used were the UNESCO study World Survey of Education . Volume IV 
on higher education; two studies by the IAUPL (International Association of University 
Professors and Lecturers): The Keen; ‘ J m ' ' “ *' 

Ghent) and The Status of Universi 



ey uitment and TraininK of University Teachers 
ty Teacher e (1961, Ghent ) ; and certain other 
classification of this kind is bound to be mo: 



(1967, 
studies . 
more or lass 



As will be seen under point h, a _____________ 

arbitrary, and inter— country comparisons are made harder by the lack of uniformity in 
titles, grades and status of university staff in the various faculties in each country. 



The title "professor" is accorded with varying degrees of generosity in different coun- 
tries. In Sweden, for example, assistant professors are usually teachers with very high 
qualifications. In some countries the title of honorary professor is conferred in 
recognition of personal work. Honorary professors are not members of university staffs, 
but do their work outside the university, although they may give some lectures within 
the university (see on this point World Purvey of Education, UNESCO, VqI.IV, p. 19 ?) . In 
this study an attempt has been made to classify teachers according to the actual level 
of their activities. 



(3) In the following pages the terms "type" and "level" are used neutrally, neither of them 
implying any qualitative or hierarchical distinction between university and non-university 
teaching, 

( 4 ) OECD, Paris (1967); the annex to this Introduction sets out the main fields of study 
adopted by the OECD and followed in this study. 
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It will be observed that the consolidated report has a much narrower scope because , 
on the one hand, it excludes some fields of university *uype study and some non-university 
level teaching, and, on bhe other hand, it takes no account of the part played by women 
teachers and part-time teachers or of additional teaching hours. The data collected can, 
in fact, be used for certain comparisons over time within individual countries, but are too 
disparate to be used for inter-country comparisons. 

Wherever the data allow, tables Of staff and students in the annexes to the country 
studies give absolute figures , the corresponding indexes of trends a ' " 



cant statistical series covering such a long period were not always obtainable* The great 
disparities between countries as regards the period for which figures were available made 
it necessary to take different base years for each country , the base year being always the 
one at the beginning of the statistical series. As a result, in order to make international 
comparisons it was necessary to work out average annual growth rates for teaching staff, 
both overall and by level, and for students. These rates relate to period a which partially 
overlap between countries, but which as far as possible fall somewhere within the period 
1950 to 1965* Student enrolments have been given only when they could be meaningfully com- 
pared with the number of teachers* Furthermore, it will be seen in Part II that for some 
countries it was possible to compare the numerical trends of teachers and students for the 
period 1950-1965* 

Student/teacher ratios for each country are given in the country studies whenever they 
are significant for the beginning and end of the period studied# For reasons given below, 
inter-country comparisons of these ratios can be made only with caution, their significance 
being relatively limited by all the reservations made in (B) below* Nevertheless, in Part II, 
reference is sometimes made to the quantitative staffing position at the beginning and end 
of the period so that the trends in numbers of students and teachers which emerge for each 
country can be related to a starting position which was more or less satisfactory, quanti- 
tatively* It is, in fact, possible to costs are trends within a country, or even between 
different countries, on the basis of figures which are, in themselves, rough and ready and 
not particularly indicative of the situation at a given moment. What is significant in such 
cases is not the quantitative staffing position in a particular year, but the tendency which 
emerges for the period studied. Student /teacher ratios are therefore not considered here as 
an objective measure , but as a means of assessing the trend , 

Each country study concludes with a short summary of the essential features relating 
to that c ount ry , 

Fart II is a consolidated summary of Fart I, It is an attempt at an international 
comparison designed to discover which features are common to all countries and which are 
peculiar to some of them* But the reservations already made in this Introduction limit the 
extent to which this can be done, and the conclusions reached have had to be formulated 
very cautiously. Indeed it often seemed preferable to talk in terms of assumptions and 
questions rather than conclusions. This is also the reason why some of the aspects dealt 
with in the country studies have not been included in the consolidated summary, especially 



(l) The composition of the teaching body according to the three levels used in this study 
and their respective qualifications have been described in each of the country studies. 
These data are given in tabular form in annex to each of the studies. For the sake of 
brevity, the notes to the tables in annex have usually not been repeated in the text. 
Nevertheless, wherever it seemed desirable, references are given to sources of additional 
information necessary to appreciate the argument in the text. 



structure of the teaching body broken down by levels for the period 




where the information collected relates to only a few countries or is too general in charae- 
ter or too limited in time. As a result, the summary is narrower in scope than the country 
studies. It deals mainly with the comparative trends in numbers of teachers (at the three 
levels) and students in university type institutions between 1950 ami 1965. 

Even though it has not been possible s with the data available, to arrive at firm and 
really satisfactory conclusions - or perhaps for that very reason - this study is valuable 
as indicating the still unexplored areas which urgently need investigation and at the same 
time giving a general view of the state of affairs in OECD Member countries* 

B. DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN TTiB_STUDY w , AND ITS LIMITATIONS 

The first difficulty arises out of the Inadequacy of the statistical data * the differ- 
ences in the breakdowns available for teachers and for student s, and changes in the statis- 
tical approach - the significance of which it is often impossible to assess - which cause 
artificial breaks in the aeries. Nevertheless, in several cases where the coverage was less 
than total it proved possible to make quite representative selections of teachers and stu- 
dents belonging to a large number of establishments* It was thus possible to make meaningful 
comparisons between the growth of the teaching staff in these establishments and the increase 
in the numbers of students they were teaching. In addition, the statistical series were 
abridged, or several distinct periods were chosen, whenever that seemed preferable to 
incurring the danger of misinterpretation, by formally readjusting the statistics. 

Further, since there is no uniformity in higher education systems between countries 
and sometimes between the universities or higher education establishments within the same 
country, comparisons are rendered more difficult by the h eterogeneous character of what is 
being co mpared . Requirements differ from country to country as regards qualifications, past 
experience in research and teaching, and publications and other personal work necessary for 
teaching. Whereas in some countries a particular degree or diploma is the sine qua non for 
membership of the teaching staff or for promotion to a higher level, in other countries no 
such conditions are imposed. 

This brings us to the subject of the diff8rences__in the qualifications required for 
appointment to established poets or for holding certain ranks in the university hierarchy* 

To minimise the confusion due to these differences, an attempt has been made in Fart I to 
provide at the beginning of each country study a brief description of the regulations and 
other requirements which teachers must satisfy at the commencement of their academic careers 
and thereafter for successive promotions up to the level of full professor. The rapid sum- 
maries made for this purpose lead us to believe that, in this respect at least, the differ- 
ences between countries are often more apparent than real, particularly as far as higher 
level teachers are concerned* 

Indeed, it would be wrong to give too much weight to the disparities existing between 
countries as regards the criteria to be satisfied for starting an academic career, becoming 
a permanent member of the teaching staff and climbing the successive rungs of the promotion 
ladder. Generally speaking a doctor's degree is almost always necessary to teach in a 
faculty other than as an assistant or lower level teacher. In some countries, additional 
qualifications are required of candidates at various levels. There is, for example, the 
Habilitation in Germany, Austria and some Swiss cantons. 

It should also be noted - and tills is a vital point - that the teaching schedule varies 
considerably both from country to country and from one university to another , and according 
to the level of -teaching . In some countries a teacher is regarded as working full-time if 
he uoos three hours of teaching per weak, whereas in others he may be expected to do six or 
eight hours or even more. .Furthermore, the total number of lectures given per year by a 



full professor is usually much less than that given by a magtre d e conference , a privat - 
d ocent or a premier assistant . On the other hand the ii quality ,f of the lectures given by a 
professor is expected to be higher than those given by assistants, 

A further point is that in some countries, especially in the United Kingdom, university 
teaching staff have additional responsibilities for supervising and advising individual 
students or groups with whom they have frequent contacts outside the formal courses. This 
'•tutorial” system implies generous staffing ratios and makes considerable demands on teachers' 
time and energy. It is of no little importance therefore * both from the quantitative and 
qualitative points of view, to know who teaches what, and what the teaching loads are in 
each country and at each level of teaching. ^ ^ 

Another difficulty is that the statistics provided may include details of part-time 

teachers and students . It often proved impossible to distinguish between full-time and part- 

time teachers* In some cases countries provided a weighting coefficient (usually 1/3). To 

avoid arbitrary interpretations, this coefficient has not been applied to the other countries 

which made distinctions between full- and part-time teachers but which failed to provide a 

basis for conversion. In some cases it is difficult to know whether part-time teachers are 

included or not in the figures provided. In some countries the proportions of part-time 

teachers in the total teaching body may be negligible, in others, very large. V/herever 

possible, care has been taken to deal with this point either In the text itself or in foot- 

( 2 ) 

notes to avoid wearying the reader with too much detail. 

Per certain countries, either only partial data were available for the broad divisions 
of subjects taught or the breakdown of teachers by faculty did not lend itself to the class^ 
ifioation proposed by OECD. ^ In these cases new aggregates and breakdowns had to be made, 
which means that the figures for students are not the same as those given in country reports 
on students as presented by OBCD,^^ With different faculty breakdowns it is not surprising 
that the figures differ. 

It also proved Impossible in most cases to avoid some double-counting where teachers 
are teaching in several fields of study at the same time. It is therefore likely that over- 
all numbers of teachers are too high. However, in the countries where it has been possible 
to correct this, the margin of error caused by double counting proved to be small. It can 
be assumed that for the other countries where the error could not be identified it was also 
negligible. 



(1) In Norway, for example, professors have to give five lectures a week. Nevertheless, if 
they are also heads of department, their teaching duties are reduced. Until 1963 
assistant professors did three hours of lecturing per week, but were expected to devote 
more time to research. Since 1963, the Senate has given them five hours of teaching per 
week. At a lower level game the lektors and f first eamanueng i g , who have to teach between 
8 and 12 hours per week. At the other extreme are the univeraitets-stipendiat whose main 
activity ie research, and who as a general rule are not called on to lecture for more 
than two hours a week, 

(2) In England, and more generally, in the English-speaking countries, the numbers of part- 
time teachers are very small. In other countries, on the other hand, they can amount to 
almost 40 per cent of the teaching staff in terms of numbers (there is usually no recog- 
nised full-time equivalence), 

(3) On this point see annex to this Introduction, an abstract from the book published by 
■ § ECD o n this subject! Methods and Statistical Needs for Educational Planning . 

(4) Development of Higher Education, 1950-1967 - Statistical Survey , OECD, Paris, 1970. 
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In some countries teachers devote a significant amount of t.Vin i r* time to research , It 
is then usually impossible to tell what part of their activity should be attributed to 
teaching . It should also be noted that the statistic?;; on teaching sta ff published in several 
countries often include persons who take cart in university activities without any responsi- 
bilities for teaching or for supervising practical trainings such as hospital assistants, 
etc. It has not always been possible to ascertain whether this type of staff was included 
or not since the figures provided often lacked the detail necessary for any logical deduction 
on this point. This is one of the reasons for apparent anomalies in estimates based on fig- 
ures from different sources# Since such staff are oiten numerous, the resulting disparities 
were sometimes quite large, 

The nart clayed by assistants in teaching and the tutorial supervision of students 
varies considerably according to the country, the type of establishment, the field of study 
and the level of requirements year by year. These assistants are not always included in the 
statistics available. What is more, it is not always clear from the source of documentation 
whether they are included or not. But the proportion of assistants in the teaching body as 
a whole is rapidly increasing, sometimes being as high as 50 per cent. That is why a special 
effort was made to obtain as much additional information as possible in the answers to the 
n complementary questions' 1 submitted to the countries concerned. 

Some countries second members of their university staffs to teach abroad (under co- 
operation agreements , for example). It is difficult to know whether these teachers are 
included or not in the statistics provided. As a general rule they stem to be excluded from 
the figures submitted. 

Further, it is well known that student/teacher ratios are much less indicative of the 
size of classes and the actual numbers of students attending lectures in higher education 
t han they are for secondary education and even more for pri mary education* Average numbers 
gf participants in courses or practical training would certainly have been much more repre- 
sentative. Unfortunately in the majority of cases these were not available or proved im- 
possible to calculate# 

The significance of these ratios is moreover linked with the "size" of the school or 
field of study. Where there are few student s, a higher proportion of teachers is required 
to cover the various subjects taught. Thus the staffing ratios are generally muph lower for 
Agriculture than for the Humanities or the Social Sciences, without necessarily being much 
more satisfactory in practice if the schools have not reached the optimum sise# 

International comparisons of numbers of teachers or student/teacher ratios are also 
limited in significance by all the differences in the regulations relating to courses of 
study such as the exact duration of the course , whether attendance at lectures oi practical 
training periods is compulsory or voluntary, differences between disciplines or universities 
in the same country where the universities enjoy a large measure of autonomy, between States 
or Cantons (for confederations like Switzerland or the United States) and between countries. 

Further, this report is written in terms of averages which cover extremely diverse 
situations. The fact that the weekly hours taught by teachers are much less than the weekly 
hours of courses attended by students again limits the significance of student/teacher ratios# 

All these reservations amply justify the refusal to make hasty compariao as of ratios 
calculated for the various disciplines within the some country or the same discipline in 
different countries. 



(1) Bee above in the Foreword under "National authorities who checked the statistical data 
and submitted answers to the 'complementary questions' sent out by OECD", 
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It should also be noted that for some countries there are no figures at all for teachers 
engaged in non-university higher education* Sometimes the distinction between "higher 
university" and "higher non-university " is not made or does not exist, That is why Part II 
omits "higher non-university", for which data are scarce at international level. 

Finally it must be said that a study dealing only with the quantitative aspect of trends 
m university staff compared with student enrolments must necessarily be limited in scope 
and significance. 

Indeed, in discussing education, decisions as to what constitute optimum, ideal quanti- 
tative ratios between teachers and students are bound to be arbitrary. Similarly, it is 
difficult if not dangerous to try to interpret figures, and the student/taacher ratios which 
have been calculated from those figures, without at the same time taking into consideration 
the qualitative factors which determine the nature and value of the education given. 

In approaching the subject of quantitative trends in teaching bodies, the object is 
therefore to deal with only one aspect of the way in which supply has managed to cope with 
requirements. The quantitative question, once dealt with, will provide a sounder basis for 
later qualitative studies since, in this field, quantity and quality are necessarily closely 
inter-related , In other words, to be more meaningful, the quantitative approach should be 
accompanied by a qualitative study based on objective facts which will fill in the details 
of a picture which, based on figures alone, would be too one-sided and simple. Further, it 
will serve as a warning against the illusion that an exact picture is being presented where- 
as the underlying reality is much more complex and difficult to grasp. 

It must be remembered therefore that this study is subject to two kinds of limitations! 

(a) it is deliberately confined to the quantitative aspects of staffing in higher 
education; 

(b) the statistical weaknesses, periodic changes in methods of collecting numerical 
data, ambiguities in definitions of teachers, disparities in teaching schedules, 
duties and levels, etc, have introduced other limitations - unintentional in these 
eases - which must also be taken into account, especially in trying to formulate 
conclusions. 



AM EX TO THE GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



List of field! e of study distinguished by the OECD: 

''Methods and_ Statist ical Heeds for Educational Manning 11 

I. UNIVERSITIES AND EQUIVALENT INSTITUTIONS: 

1* Pure sciences: 

Astronomy 
Bacteriology 
Biochemistry 
Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Entomology 
Geology 
Geophysics 
Mathematics 
Meteorology 
Mineralogy 
Physics 
Zoology 
Others 

2, Architecture 

3 • Technology: 

Applied sciences 
Construction 
Geodesy 
Metallurgy 
Mining 
Surveying 
Technology 
Textile engineering 
Others 

4- Medical sciences: 

Anatomy 
Dentistry 
Medicine 
Midwifery 
Nursing 
Optometry 
Osteopathy 
Pharmacy 
Physiotherapy 
Public health 
Surgery 
Others 
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Agricultures 



Agricultural economics 

Animal husbandry 

Crop husbandry 

Dairy farming 

Fisheries 

Food technology 

Forestry 

Horticulture 

Soil and water sciences 

Veterinary medicine 

Others 

6- Humanities : 

Archaeology 

History 

Language s 

Library science 

Literature 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

Theology 

Others 

7, Fine arts: 

Drawing 

Music 

Painting 

Sculpture 

Speech and dramatic art 
Others 

8. Education: 

Education 

Pedagogy 

Physical education 
9- Law 

10. Social sciences: 

Banking 

Commerce 

Diplomacy 

Economics 

Ethnology 

Geography 

Home economics 

International relations 

Journalism 

Political science 

Public administration 

Social welfare 

Sociology 

Statistics 

Others 

11, Others (n,e* c, ) 

Total: Universities and equivalent 



II, OTHER INSTITUTIONS OP HIGHER EDUCATION: 
(same breakdown as above) 

Total: 
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